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STREET ARAB TO 
FILM STAR 


Juma’s rise to riches and fame 


'J'hree years ago a small boy was sleeping in the streets of 
Zanzibar and getting a scanty living by acting as guide to 
European visitors. Today, on his third-visit to England, his 
problem is how to manage in London on £5 a week pocket 
money. The story of Juma, the Arab boy who plays the title 
role in the new film Odongo, is truly one of rags to riches. 


Although most of his life has 
been spent in East Africa, Juma 
is an Arab. He was born near 
Mecca on a Friday, and his name 
is . Arabic for Friday. According 
to ancient custom, all boys born 
on a Friday within a certain dis¬ 
tance of Mecca are named after 
that day of the week. 

Juma was still a baby , when his 
father, who had been in the 
Arabian police, moved south and 
set up as a coffee-seller in the 
streets of Zanzibar. Selling small 
cups of thick black coffee did not 
bring in much money, and Jurha 
lived with his parents and his two 
brothers and sisters in a single- 


began to mimic them: first, strut¬ 
ting along like the white man, 
then shuffling and hobbling, 
exaggerating the limp of the 
African guide. 

The white man turned back, saw 
Juma’s mimicry, and smiled. He 
was film director Harry Watt; and 
though Juma failed to get the job 
of guide, his mischievous mimicry 
won him a small part in the film 
West of Zanzibar. A small 
featured role in the film Safari 
followed, and this was so success¬ 
ful that it was decided to make a 
special film round the boy’s love 
of wild animals, with Juma in the 
title role of the new film, Odongo. 


room house- of; baked mud and 
w ood. ■ ' ,■ ' 

Then Juma's mother died and 
his father married again; but the 
lad was unhappy with his step¬ 
mother, and at the age of eight he 
ran away to live in the streets. 
He had no schooling but picked 
up enough pidgin-English to guide 
visitors round Zanzibar. 

One morning a white man came 
out of a hotel and Juma ran to 
meet him. “Me good guide,” he 
proclaimed. “Me show shops. 
Me take you post office. Me show 
Mosque!” 

The white man, however, 
motioned him aside and chose a 
much older man, who walked with 
a limp. 

Juma chased them for some dis¬ 
tance shouting: “Him no good. 
Him bad guide. . Me very good 
guide. Me take you!”. 

Then, giving up hope, Juma' 


TRANSFORMATIOA’ 

Meanwhile, life had changed 
completely for-Juma. He was sent 
to school. In the place of the 
bundle of rags that he used to 
kick around the streets, he began 
to play on a proper pitch with a 
real football—although still in 
bare feet. 

At the age of thirteen Juma was 
given his first dinner jacket suit 
for official occasions. He is very 
proud of that suit. It is one of 
the great thrills that film success 
has brought him. 

The public trustee of Zanzibar 
was appointed his official guardian 
and looks after Juma’s film earn¬ 
ings, ensuring that they are not 
squandered. Most of the money 
goes into a trust fund for his 
education and future, but Juma 
does not forget his family. 

PRESENTS FOR HIS FAMILY 
' Since his recent arrival , ;in 
England he has sent tvvo letters to 
his olfiejaf gulirdian.,' “ Please buy 
a bicycle for my sister,” says one; 
and “ Please build -a good stone 
house for my father for four 
thousand or five thousand shill¬ 
ings,” says the other. ; 

Juma is now on his third visit 
to London, and the first magic 
and wonder of arriving in a big 
European city have gone. He docs 
not like the cold of the English 
summer, but his chief complaint 
concerns the expense of living in 
London. 

“In Zanzibar,” he says; “my 
guardian give me ten shilling a 
week pocket money and I am 
rich. In London he give me £5 
a week and I am poor. It is not 
enough. Juma much better in 
Zanzibar with ten shilling.” 


Three girls in a boat 

A liappy holiday picture sent to ns from Denmark. 


SILENCE IN GLASS 

Men will be able to shout and 
yet hardly hear themselves in a 
“silence room” now being built 
at the University of California. 
The' robm will be used for experi¬ 
ments in measuring (he noise pro¬ 
duced by motors and various 
electrical devices. 

The whole of the room is to be 
covered with sound-absorbing 
spikes of glass-fibre, and noises will 
be recorded on instruments outside. 


STOPPING THE FERRY 

A wagtail built its nest on the 
compass of the ferry boat which 
plies between the long peninsula of 
Kintyre, Argyllshire, and the 
island of Gigha, off the west coast. 

So until the eggs were hatched 
another boat was used, Mr. John 
McMillan, the ferryman, making 
a daily trip out to the boat to look 
after the mother bird. - 


CYCLING STUDENT STOPS 
RUNAWAY CAR 

A young cyclist managed to stop 
a runaway car the other day in the 
French village of Pontivy, in 
central Brittany. The motorist 
had entered a shop on the steeply 
sloping street, leaving a woman in 
the back of his car. For some un¬ 
known reason the brakes suddenly 
released themselves, ' and the 
vehicle started running downhill 
at an ever-increasing speed towards 
dangerous cross-roads. 

The terrified passenger had no 
idea what to do, but Alain-Anger, 
a student, jumped on to his bicycle 
and gave chase. He drew level, 
skilfully jumped onto the running- 
board of the car. leaned through 
the window—which luckily was 
open^—and seizing the brake 
stopped the car just before it 
reached the cross-roads! 


BACK FROM THE LAND 
OF HIS DREAMS 

Even in delightful places like 
the Canary Islands there are folk 
w'ho yearn for pastures new. Such 
a man is Juan Perez Santana, a 
stevedore of Las Palmas. 

Juan longed to go to .South 
America, and so one day, without 
telling anyone of his intentions, he 
put a supply of food and water in 
his little fishing-boat and set sail. 
Westward Ho! 

After many days and nights of 
danger and hardship in Atlantic 
storms, he at last saw the lights of 
a South American port ahead. It 
was the Venezuelan oil-port of 
Maracaibo. Exhausted but trium¬ 
phant, Juan came ashore in the 
land of his dreams. 

Alas, he had forgotten to bring 
a passport. Unimpressed by his 
tale, two coastguards led him off 
to prison for a while and then sent 
him home on the next ship bound 
for Las Palmas. 

Now he is back at work on his 
own'land. Next time he will make 
sure of a passport. 
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PARIIAIBENT ENDS AN 
EVENTFBl SESSION 

The first session of the present Parliament is at an end. It 
started in June of last year after the General Election., and 
; has been the longest for some years. Altogether (writes 
the C N Press Gallery Correspondent) it has proved an 
exciting, progressive, and eventful session and the effects 
■ ■ of all the work done during the period will be felt for a 
long time to come. 


The Children's Newspaper, August 4, I9S6 


News from Everywhere 


the purely Parliamentary side 
- three major Bills stand out, 
one being the Restrictive Tr^de 
Practices Bill. 

Over the years a great body of 
these practices had grown up, such 
as the co-operation ■ of groups of 
firms in some industries to put in 
the same prices for carrying out 
contracts—the system known as 
level tendering. 

Some of these arrangements are 
good, others are bad. Under the 
new Act all practices have to be 
registered. In certain cases manu- 


THE DUKE OF 
EDINBURGH’S AWARD 

From Sir John Hunt, C.B.E. 
To the Editor of The Children’s 
.Newspaper. 

Sir,—I was most interested to 
note the prominence given in 
your paper to the experiments 
shortly to be started ih the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s Award. It 
is most encouraging that a 
paper with such a large and im¬ 
portant reading public among 
young people should be dis¬ 
posed to support the oppor¬ 
tunities that we hope to be able 
to offer through this scheme. 

I feel it only right to ask 
your readers not to expect more 
details to be available for the 
time being than those which 
have been published ih the 
national daily Press. This 
simply because we are having 
to limit the experiments to a 
few pioneers' among young 
people in order to get the con¬ 
ditions right before the scheme 
can be offered to all and sun¬ 
dry. I suggest, therefore, that 
it will be better for your readers 
not to ask for more details at 
this stage. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Hunt, 

Secretary, Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award, London, W.l. 


LONDON SCOUTS OFF 
TO FINLAND 

London and Finnish Scouts have 
arranged for exchange visits by air. 
On August 7, 13 British Senior 
Scouts and two Scouters are off to 
Helsinki in a Viking. Next day 15 
Finnish Scouts will fly to London. 

In Finland the young Londoners 
will camp for a week with Helsinki 
Scouts, carrying out a tough two- 
, day hike with them. During the 
second week the visitors will stay 
. in the Helsinki Scouts’ homes, and 
will visit places of interest. 

■ The young Finns who come to 
Britain will similarly be the guests 
of North London Scouts, camping 
with them in Essex and afterwards 
staying in their homes. 


facturers and othetts will be called 
upon to justify their practices. 

Behind all this, of course, is the 
fear that some systems thwart free 
eompetition, and thus keep up 
prices of certain goods. The 
new law will make for a better and 
fairer deal for the consumer. 

The Clean Air Bill and the Road 
Traffic Bill are other improving 
measures. Heavy black smoke has 
been.a curse of these islands for 
centuries. As already stated in the 
C N, apostles of “clean air” have 
won a great victory. 

The aim of the Road Traffic Bill 
is towards greater order and, 
above all, greater safety. 

One of the great controversies 
has raged throughout best part of 
the session over the question of 
whether the death penalty for 
murder should be abolished. 

PROBLEMS AHEAD 

A Private Member’s Bill to 
abolish it has been passed nar¬ 
rowly by the Commons, but re¬ 
jected by the Lords. No one can 
say with any certainty what the 
fate of this Bill will be, but the 
Government is paying close atten¬ 
tion to amendments of the criminal 
law, and there may be important 
developments. 

The session ended with big 
debates on Cyprus, foreign affairs, 
and defence, and there have been 
many statements and questions 
about the cost of living. 

The problem of whether Cyprus, 
our Mediterranean colony, should 
get self-government and, in some 
period of time, be free to join 
Greece has proved one of the most 
intractable. For it is bound up 
with the whole question of Middle 
East defence, and that, in its turn, 
reacts on questions of foreign 
policy and general defence. 

This year Sir Anthony Eden has 
visited President Eisenhower, and 
the Russian leaders. Marshal Bul¬ 
ganin and Mr, Krushchev, have 
visited Sir Anthony. The Com¬ 
monwealth Prime Ministers’ con¬ 
ference is of recent memory. 

THREATS TO OUR TRADE 

-The Russian leaders’ denuncia¬ 
tion of the late Marshal Stalin’s 
harsh rule has eased military ten¬ 
sion, but, it is thought, brought an 
increase of Russia’s threats to our 
trade markets. 

So Britain and her allies now 
have to work out a big reappraisal 
of their defence policies. At the 
same tirne they have to prepare for 
increasing trade competition from 
Russia and Germany. 

So the Prime Minister has been 
urging both sides of industry not^ 
to demand increases in wages of 
prices so that our export goods will 
not cost more and; if possible, can 
even be made cheaper to meet the 
threat of competition overseas. 


The old 'Clock 
ticks again 

Salisbury Cathedral’s. ancient 
clock, out of action for the last 
72 years, is now ticking again and 
keeping correct time just as it did 
in the 14th century.! 

When the clock was replaced in 
1884, nobody seemed to have 
thought it of any importance. It 
lay in the tower until 1929, when it 
was discovered, quite by chance, 
by a, clock expert, Mr. T- R- 
Robinson. i 

Noticing the resemblance of the 
works to those of the famous Wells 
Cathedral, clock of 1392, he made 
investigations and iwas able to 
prove that it dated from 1386. It 
was telling the time! before Henry 
the Fifth was born, j This made it 



Close-up of the works 


the second oldest in the whole 
W'orld. (One at Dijon, France, 
dates from 1370.) ■ 

Salisbury’s old clock was then 
lowered from the tower and pre¬ 
served in the north aisle as a relic, 
a silent piece of machinery. And 
so it remained a relic until about 
a year ago, when The Friends of 
Salisbury Cathedral asked Mr. 
Robinson if he thought the clock 
could be put in working order. 

This being found possible, Mr. 
Robinson suggested : that all the 
various parts that haiJ been added 
to the clock in later! years should 
be removed, thus restoring it as 
nearly as possible to its original 
state. Two crafts.men|of great skill 
then set to work, first of all study¬ 
ing all the old eloeks of similar 
type they eould find.| 

NO PENDULUM 

When the Salisbury clock was 
made the pendulum had not been 
invented. Clocks of those days had 
a curious mechanism made up of 
parts such as had not been made 
for over 200 years. ^ So the pen¬ 
dulum and escapement that had 
been fitted about the year 1700 
were taken away and replaced 
with parts that are a perfect 
replica of the original. Every part 
was made by hand, just as 14th- 
century workmen would have 
made them, and because screws 
were unknown in those days, every 
part is secured by wedges—there is 
not one screw in the whole clock. 

It has no dial, and never has had 
one. It tells the time by striking 
the hours.on a bell hanging in the 
trifbrium high above! And there 
seems no , reason why Salisbury 
Cathedral's venerable: clock, nearly 
600 years old,- should not go on 
telling the time for i another 600 
years or more. i 


The world’s longest train journey 
—the 5800-mile Trans-Siberian— 
is again to be ' included in Cooks 
Continental Time-Table after a 
lapse of 17 years. The journey 
takes eight days, five hours, and 35 
minutes. - 

Fifty of our lifeboats are to .be 
fitted with very high frequency 
radio-telephones, thus enabling 
them to make direct contact with 
air rescue craft. .At present all 
calls have to go through the coast¬ 
guard station and then the air 
base. 

MILUONS FOR OIL 

Some £13,000,000 is to be spent 
on enlarging the oil refinery at 
Fawley, Hampshire. This is in 
addition to a £9,000,000 project 
begun recently. 

The Heapham windmill, near 
Gainsborough, one of the last four 
still in use in Lincolnshire, has 
been badly damaged by lightning 
and is unlikely to be put into work¬ 
ing order again. 

Mr. Gilbert D. Fisher, BBC 
Hut Man and a regular con¬ 
tributor to the CN, is the. new 
Director of the Royal Zoological 
Society of Scotland. 

BLACK BIRD 

Six hundred square miles of the 
West Country were blacked out 
recently when a crow flew into a 
high tension cable. 

The first two police dogs for use 
in New Zealand are on their way 
from Britain. Both Alsatians, they 
are accompanied by a police con¬ 
stable dog master, who will train 
local police irr handling the dogs. 

A mother partridge with 13 
chicks held up traffic for a while 
between Elham and Barham, Kent, 
while taking a stroll in the middle 
of the road. 



The ugly days when little children 
were forced to ch'mb chimneys to 
sweep them are recalled by a 
lemarkahle exhibition recently 
opened. A collection of books, 
pictures, and porcelain figures is 
being shown at the Abbey House 
Museum, Kirkstall, Leeds. And 
here is a figure of one of. the 
“climbing boys,” as they were 
called, with his tackle. 

Two new nature reserves—at 
Lullington Heath, Sussex, and at 
Cothill, Oxfordshire—bring the 
total in Britain to 43. 

Nearly half a million young 
people were found jobs last year 
by the Youth Employment Service. 

A statue of Field-Marshal Smuts 
is to be unveiled by Sir Winston 
Churchill in Parliament Square on 
November 7. 



Visit from the Spaceman 

. Robby the Robot vyas built in America for the M-G-M film, 
, i Forbidden Planet. . He is now touring Britain and is here 
seen making a call at New Malden, Surrey. 


I 
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TINY TURNS UP 

During his time as a prisoner of 
war in'Germany, Group Captain 
!3oiiglas Bader made friends with 
a Nev,- Zealander whom he knew 
as Tiny. 

When the war ended, Group 
Captain' Bader lost touch with 
Tiny, but recently he asked the 
New' Zealand Prisoners of War 
Association if they could help to 
trace him. 

: A report of the request reached 
Mr. S.'H. Blackwell, of Stratford, 
in the North Island., He was the 
Tiny known to Bader—and he 
stands six feet two inches tall. 


FARMER AT SEA 

One hardly expects to find a 
farmer in command of an ocean¬ 
going vessel; but Captain Herbert 
Morgan, who is master of the 
4859-ton cargo steamer Royal 
Emblem, also owns a farm at New 
Herrington, in Durham. 

Mrs. Morgan, who helps to run 
the farm with her daughters, sends 
regular reports to her husbanci; 
and in his off-duty moments the 
captain plans crop rotations and 
devises new feeding formulae for 
the pigs, poultry, and show- 
jumpers, and transmits instructions 
home. 


THE STORY OF MANKIND 
TOLD IN PICTURES 


MODEL PLANES 
CHAMPIONSHIP 

For the first time Russian models 
have been entered this year at the 
World Championship Contests for 
power-driven model aircraft. These 
are to be held on August Bank 
Holiday by the College of Aero¬ 
nautics at Cranfield, in Bedford¬ 
shire. 

The Soviet miniature planes are 
known to be very efficient, and if 
the experts flying them win the 
Team Award, Russia will be ex¬ 
pected to hold next year's meeting. 

Last year Britain was victorious, 
and the British team this year in¬ 
cludes the present world champion, 
Mr. M. Gaster, of London. More 
than 20 countries are likely to be 
represented at Cranfield. 

SEEING SWEDEN ON 
HORSEBACK 

The interest aroused in the 
Olympic Equestrian Games in 
Stockholm earlier this year has led 
the Swedish Tourist Association to 
arrange tours of the country on 
horseback, avoiding all main 
roads. Visitors can thus follow 
routes never traversed by 
motorists. 

Each tour will last a week with 
a total of about 50 riding hours 
and covering about 15 to 20 miles 
a day, and parties will be limited 
to ten or twelve riders. Quarters 
for riders and horses will be ar¬ 
ranged by the Swedish Tourist 
Association at their own hostels. 

Pamphlets in English describing 
these tours are now available at 
travel agencies in this country. 


Serious business. An American study of children playing at trains 


Refugee*s model 

With nowhere to live hut a refugee camp in 
West Germany, Dieter Jansen occupied his 
time by making this model of a futuristic 
liner. It is radio controlled and powered by 
six small diesel engines. 


SARAH RESCUES 
PILOT FROM SEA 

The R.A.F.’s rescue device, 
Sarah, had its first real test 
recently when the pilot of a Hunter 
jet-fighter had to bale out 35,000 
feet above the sea off Scarborough. 

Sarah—short for Search and 
Rescue and Homing—is a small 
radio transmitter fitted to the 
pilot’s life jacket. When the pilot 
comes down in the water, it auto¬ 
matically starts sending out signals 
that enables rescuers to plot his 
position. 

The pilot of the Hunter was able 
to send a distress signal before 
baling out. As a result a helicopter 
took off from Thornaby, and 
guided by Sarah's signals was able 
to make a rescue, although there 
was thick fog at the time. 


In charge of Kiddies Corner 

Regular visitors to Kiddies Corner in Eastbourne's Devon¬ 
shire Park must be getting to know Mrs. Eva Martin very 
well for this is her fourth season at the playground. 


What is claimed to be the most | 
ambitious photographic exhibition 
ever planned can be seen at Lon¬ 
don’s Royal Festival Hall from 
August 2 to 31. 

Called The Family of Man, it is 
the pictorial story of man* from 
birth to death. There are photo¬ 
graphs of the family with all Its 
joys and sorrows, of the home in 
all its W'armths and its heartaches, 
of man in relation to the beauty 
and richness of the earth he has in¬ 
herited. Every aspect of man’s 
life is shown. 

The exhibition consists of 503 
photographs from 68 countries, 
selected from over two million 
pictures from every corner of the 
world. Created by Edward 
Steichen, Director of the New 
York Museum of Modern Art, it 
is a most impressive display. In 
New York over 250,000 people 
saw it, and it has proved equally 


The apprentice. Photograph of 
a young Welsh miner by Frank 
Scherschei 

popular - on its world tour. In 
Tokyo it had 10,000 visitors every 
day, and in Amsterdam people 
lined up for hours to see it. 

The cost of admission in London 
will be one shilling. 


LONG-SERVICE FAMILY 

Three brothers who are London 
bus conductors will this year have 
put in a hundred years of service 
between them. They all work from 
the same Croydon garage. Their 
names are William, George, and 
Claude Chilly, and they have 
another brother, Frederick, who 
has worked at another garage for 
nearly 30 years. Their father was 
a traffic manager for 30 years. 


CATCHING SNAILS MEANS 
POCKET MONEY 

Boys and girls in northern Hun¬ 
gary earn extra pocket money 
collecting edible snails, which are 
plentiful there. This year’s “snail- 
ing ” season ended recently, but 
few of the young hunters can have 
equalled last year’s record set up 
by 14-year-old Elizabeth Kdro. 
who earned about £120. 

The children send their catch 
in wooden baskets to a special 
snail park at Sopron, whence they 
are despatched by express train to 
France and Switzerland. Hungary 
sells over 350.000 snails a year to 
France alone. 


EXPERT ADVICE 

The boys of the Balby Methodist 
Sunday-school, Doncaster, have 
special reason to be grateful to 
their minister, the Rev. Paul 
Hadley. Once an engine driver, he 
now organises visits to Doncaster 
Central Station. 

There he explains the workings of 
the engines, which he says is more 
worthwhile than train-spotting. 


TREE PAYS FOR DAMAGE 

the 200;;year-old cedar tree was 
a landmark in the Catmarthen- 
shire town of Laugharne, but 
during a storm it crashed down on 
to the Parish Church, causing 
£5000 worth of damage. 

Led by the vicar, the villagers 
decided that the cedar tree should 
help to pay for the damage. They 
cut the tree up into logs and from 
them made table lamps, bowls, 
and other articles which have 
been sold. The timber left over 
was cut up for firewood. 


PLENTY OF DATES FOR SCHOOltBIlDREN 


A new chapter in the story of 
dates—one of the earliest foods of 
mankind—is opening out on the 
shores of Libya, where Mr. V. H.W. 
Dowson, of the Food and Agricul¬ 
ture organisation of U.N., has 
begun a plan to give the children 
of Libya dates to eat at their 
school meals. 

Now, that sounds simple, for 
millions of Arab people live 
largely on dates. But the trouble 
with the Libya palms, so many of 
which grow along the coast, is that 
the fruit does not ripen quickly 
enough. The heat of the sun is 
tempered by the sea breezes, and 
when the date harvest is being 
gathered the autumn rains come, 
spoiling the fruit for human con¬ 
sumption, though it can still be 
made into a valuable cattle food. 

But medical men agree that 
dates are ideal for children, and 


that nothing could be better for 
school dinners. So when the 
Libyan Government decided to 
start a school meals service, Mr. 
Dowson suggested that the only 
way to make sure of good Libyan 
dates was to dry or dehydrate 
them. If the moisture could be 
squeezed out of the dates before it 
rotted the fruit, the richness of the 
date and all its sugar would be left 
behind. 

With remarkable speed a de¬ 
hydrator was installed among the 
I palm groves of Libya, and all the 
techniques of modern food-pro¬ 
cessing were brought to bear on' 
this age-old food. Last year’s crop 
from the two million trees pro¬ 
duced over five hundred tons of 
dehydrated dates, and all the 
reports from the Libyan schools 
say the children love their school 
dinners. 
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RADIO A!SD TV 


The ChtJ<Jren*s Newspaper, August 4, 1956 


ROUGH WATER AHEAD 


\\riTH personal memories of try- 
; ing to row against the current 
onithe River Severn, I am looking 
forward to Rough Water Brown, 



Katie Johnson 


the new serial starting in BBC 
Children’s Hour on Friday. This 
is about adventures in the flat- 
bottomed boats, called trows, 
which used to sail on those swift 
waters a hundred years ago. 

The best-known member of the 
cast will be Katie Johnson, the 
77-year-old actress who won last 
year’s Film Academy Award for 
her performance in the film The 
Ladykillers, with, Alec Guinness. 
As the housekeeper Martha, Katie 
Johnson will be making her first 
appearance on sound radio. 

The story, by the Malvern 
writer, Henry Garnett, deals with 
the exploits of the trbw-boy 
Benny, his friend Elisabeth, and 
the merchant, Cornelius Beale, in 
their struggle against the bad men 
of the trow Water Witch. 


Telling a tale 


By Viscount to Venice 

,yEANNE Heal, best known for her 
programmes on T V, will soon 
be heard in B B C Children’s Hour. 
Producer John Lane tells me that 
he recently flew with Miss Heat on 
the B E A Viscount service to 
Venice. Using a tape recorder, 
they compiled a sound-picture of 
the flight and also put on record 
a tour of the famous city on its 
199 islands. 

Without Mr Turnip 

JJuMPHREv Lestocq wilt be miss¬ 
ing from BBC Children’s 
T V for the next few weeks, taking 
a well-earned holiday. On his 
return,-he tells me, he is to appear 
in a new series of his own—minus 
Mr. Turnip—under the title Potts 
in Poldavia. Potts, played by 
“D. L.,” will be a comical down- 
to-earth type mixed up in adven- i 
tures in an imaginary State some- ' 
where in Europe. 


Story-book zoo 

A miniature railway train with 
rabbits as passengers is one 
of the attractions at the Belle Vue 
Children’s Zoo, which viewers will 
see in BBC Children’s T V this 
Thursday. 

Gerald lies, who acts as guide, 
describes this as the finest Chil¬ 
dren’s Zoo in Europe. Most of 
the animals live in a story-book 
setting. There is a Noah’s Ark 
and a Wishing Well. The way 
into the aquarium is through the 
mouth of Winnie the Whale, who 
spouts water. Goats, ponies, birds, 
guinea-pigs and other creatures 
have their own little town, with 
appropriate buildings. 

In a special incubator viewers 
will see chickens being hatched. 


T^yAKiNG-Tip stories: at a moment’s 
notice is difficult enough, but 
how would you Tike having to 
invent a five-minute tale on the 
spur of the moment introducing, 
say, a pyramid, a gorilla, a sports- 
car, and a mouth-organ? This is 
to be tried by Elisabeth Beresford 
in Tell Vour Own' Tale, a new 
series in Associatecl-Rediffusion’s 
children’s programmes starting 
next Tuesday. ! 

Viewers are asked to send in 
postcards to Tell Your Own Tale, 
Associated-Rediffusibn, Television 
House, London, jW.C.2, each 
naming one object. Programme 
Director Jonathan | Alwyn will 
select four for each session. 
Elisabeth Beresfordj who is the 
wife of the well-known radio com¬ 
mentator, Max Robertson, will try 
to weave the four objects into her 
story, and as the tale unfolds it 
will be illustrated by artist Tony 
Hart. 

Cockney cabby 

J)avid Kossoff, the well-known 
T V character actor, will be 
back in BBC Children’s T V on 
Sunday as Cabby, telling a ten- 
minute yarn on the daily life of a 
London taxi driver. | 

I hear that during his previous 
series his Cockney accent turned 
out to be just a little too good. 
Children in the North of England 
and Scotland complained that they 
could not understand. This time 
Cabby will try to beiintelligible to 
everybody, while still remaining 
Cockney. I 



Posinff with mother 


liny the sea lion poses for her photograph at the London 
Zoo ; and naturally she wants her calf Joan to be in the 
picture, too. 


IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK 


London^s old gates sold 


SNOWMEN DOWN 
UNDER 

Biting Antarctic winds have 
been giving Western Australia its 
coldest weather on record. They 
have also brought snow, the first 
many people have ever seen. 

Fluttering snowflakes, white 
paddocks, and glistening Christmas- 
card trees have made a new and 
enchanting scene for young and 
old. One farmer used a home¬ 
made sledge drawn by a tractor 
to take his family sight-seeing. 

BONES UNDER THE PITCH 

The bones of a plesiosaurus 
have been unearthed on the play¬ 
ing fields of Bedford School dur¬ 
ing excavations for drainage. The 
remains were recovered from a bed 
of clay only fiye feet deep. 

The plesiosaurus was a huge' sea 
lizard which flourished here 160 
million years ago. It had a head: 
six feet.Iong and a.neck about 25 
feet long, and teeth to match. 

; SCOOTING HOME 

b Prom Cyprus Ap Leicester , on 
about £5,-worth, of petrol-—that is 
the _ achievement v of' John M. 
Houlding,: of the Royal Air Force. 
He has just travelled 2000 miles' 
horne on a motor-scboter .which; 
does 120 miles to the gallbh. He 
went to southern Italy by sea, and 
then came across the Continent. 


Learning how | to do 
it yourself 



JULY 30, 1760. LONDON 
For a total sum of £416 10s. three 
of London’s four remaining gates 
were sold today. 

The purchaser of these relics of 
London’s ancient past, when the 
city was bounded by a ditch and a 
wall pierced with gates leading to 
the main highways, is a carpenter, 
Mr; Blagden, of Colman Street. 

He paid £91 for the material of 
Cripplegate, £148 for Ludgate, and 
£177 10s. for Aldgate, and has 
undertaken to have all the material 
removed by the end of September. 

The oldest of these gates is Aid- 
gate; it was through this that the 


citizens of London in 1215 helped 
the barons to enter in their civil 
war against King John. 

The next oldest was Ludgate, a 
famous scene in London’s history 
since Anglo-Norman times, -and 
many times repaired and rebuilt. 

Cripplegate, which, like the 
other gates was used as a prison, is 
believed to have ' got its'name 
because it was the favourite haunt 
of crippled beggars. 

Now the only survivor is New¬ 
gate, believed to have been built 
during the reign of Henry T. ' 
(Newgate was burned down in 
the Gordon riots 20 years later.) 


Slavery ends today 


AUGUST I, 1834., LONDON 
—More than 770JX)0, slaves in the 
British Colonies today become 
“apprentice labourers,’’ working 
for their masters instead of being 
owned by Them. 

In celebration of the freeing of 
the slaves a large number of 
friends gathered at the home of 
Mr. Thomas Fowell Buxton, M.P. 
for Weymouth, who ten years ago 
was asked by Mr. William Wilber- 
force to succeed him as leader of 
the anti-slavery party in the House 
of Commons. 

Mr. Buxton had been fighting 
slavery for two years then, and in 


1823, brought forward a" resolution 
in the House. for the gradual 
abolishment of slavery throughout 
the colonies. •- ■ 

His plan aroused a storm of op¬ 
position among the planters, but 
Mr. Buxton fought on, held public 
meetings throughout the country, 
and at last forced the Government 
to act. 

On August 28 last, a Bill for the 
total abolition of slavery through¬ 
out the British dominions received 
the royal assent, and the colonies 
carried legislation into effect, and 
today was fixed as emancipation 
day. 


Sara Williams with some of his creations 


; XjOOK out for a new trend in 
BBC Children’s television. 
The idea is to persuade young 
viewers to do things for them¬ 
selves instead of passively watch¬ 
ing the screen. Sam’s Workshop, 
which began on Sunday, marked- 
the start of the plan. Television 
cameras are arranged so that the 
viewer looks over Sam Williams’ 
shoulder as he makes the objects. 

Knowing Sam’s usual ’pror 
grammes in T V, you would ex^ct 
him to concentrate on puppets, 
but Producer Peggy Broadhead 


tells me that in this new fort¬ 
nightly series he is also to show 
how to make such things as a 
kaleidoscope, and a set of chess¬ 
men. 

Meanwhile Chemistry from the 
Kitchen Cupboard, starting this 
Wednesday, will include experi¬ 
ments anyone can make with 
ordinary household substances. 
•Alfred Royds, who demonstrates, 
will soon be showing what a lot of 
tests 'Can be carried oiit with a 
used-up torch battery. 

Ernest Thomson 


Death of Hans Andersen 


AUGUST 4, 1875. COPEN- 

H.AGEN—The great teller of 
fairy-tales, beloved by children 
throughout the world, Hans Chris¬ 
tian Andersen, died today, aged 70. 

Hans Andersen was born at the 
seaport of Odense, in the north 
of the island of Fiinen, on April 2, 
1805. His Titter, a poor shoe¬ 
maker, died wnen Hans was only a 
child, and he was sent to a pauper 
school, though a fortune-teller said 
that one day Odense would be 
illuminated in his honour.; When 
still.a boy he went to Copenhagen 
to be an actor or a singer, but was 
a failure, and had to rely on the 
support of kind friends. He tried 
his hand at writing plays,' but was 
hardly able to spell. At the age of 
17 he went to a good school, and 
had to start from the bottom. 


He was 23 when he matricu¬ 
lated, and at once began to write 
plays and poems. He was 30 when 
his fairy-tales began to appear, and 
very soon they were known 
throughout the world. When: he 
travelled abroad he was welcomed 
with enthusiasm throughout 
Europe, and in Britain became a 
great friend of Charles Dickens. 

He lived to see the prophecy 
come , true—his native Odense 
illuminated in his honour. 

Among his 159 fairy-tales the 
most widely known and popular 
are The ..Ugly Duckling, The Em¬ 
peror’s New Glothes, The Brave 
Tin Soldier, and The Nightingale. 
Hans Andersen was the first 
author in the world who managed 
to write stories specially for 
children in a way they woiihl like. 
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ALL THE FUN OF THE 
BY LONDON RIVER 


FAIR 


Hold Tight—as the car sends the spray flying at the bottom of the 
water-chute 


The skipper and mate are both at the wheels and off goes each gay 
little steamer for a voyage on dry land 


Helter-Skelter—round and round—down and down—and everyone is 
laughing as they land on the mat 


This is the time of year when London is thronged with 
holiday makers. Of alt its attractions perhaps none is more 
in keeping with the spirit of holiday-making than the 
Festival Pleasure Gardens and Fun Fair, beside the 
Thames at Battersea. • Visitors can go there by bus; but 
the best way of all is by river from Westminster Pier 
or Charing Cross. 

Cet amid the loveliness of 
Battersea Park—and quite 
separate, although next door to 
each other—the Fun Fair and 
Festival Gardens are twin attrac¬ 
tions that offer a feast of pleasure 
on a Day Out in London. 

The important thing to remem¬ 
ber is that whereas the Fun Fair 
opens from 1.0 p.m. onwards 
during August, the Gardens are 
open all day. The idea is that 
people usually allow plenty of 
time to get across London and 
often arrive a bit early. So the 
Gardens with their smooth lawns 
and great beds of glowing flowers, 
are there to provide amusement, 
or rest for tired feet, w'hite the 
visitors wait. 

SnSSISSIPPI BOAT 
There are certain special attrac¬ 
tions here, too, and they open an 
hour before those of the Fun Fair. 
And not least among them is the 
Wonder Boat, moored alongside 
the river wall near the landing 
stage. 

A replica of a Mississippi 
paddle steamer, the Wonder Boat 
deserves its name, for you would 
never guess from the outside what 
is inside. For instance, you can 
see a full-scale model of the giant 
coelacanth, the oldest living fish 
in the world, with quivering gills 
and glittering scales. 

A fearsome-looking octopus is 
here, too, with the Loch Ness 
Monster; and if you look through 
one of the portholes, you can see 
Jonah inside the whale. 

And now it will be time to 
hurry across the grass and climb 
up to the famous Tree Walk 
which runs through the branches 
high above the Boulevard, or 
Main Carriageway. You feel like 
some wild creature in the jungle 
up here among the leaves. All 
sorts of strange things are to be 
seen. 

PETER PAN RAILWAY 
Almost at once you notice 
a monkey and a little colony of 
singing birds. Then comes a busy 
flanging from below and you look 
down and see happy children on 
the Peter Pan Railway—with red 
engines pulling blue, orange, and 
green trains—each driver ringing 
ing the engine bell as hard as he 
can. 

From here there is a fine view 
over part of the Fun Fair and 
especially of the Lumascope, a 
huge screen of many thousands of 
coloured electric bulbs. As dusk 
falls and the myriad lights of the 
Fair switch on, the Lumascope 
begins to glow, loo, in ever- 
changing patterns of moving 
colours. In front of it is the foun¬ 
tain lake with tall silver jets of 
•water sparkling in the sunshine or 
lit up in veils of coloured spray at 
night. 

At last, past a group of kan- 


A Mexican hat makes a good souvenir of a day at the Fun Fair 


garoos and a gnomes' band, we 
reach a spiral • staircase, descend 
and walk across the road to the 
wonderful Grotto of the Four 
Elements. 

This is a huge cave with rocky 
paths and subterranean stairways 
representing the winds, fire, earth, 
and water. Each wind has a 
different sound and a different 
scent and in the fire cave you can 
see a heaving bed of red-hot lava 
straight from the volcano. 

And so past a curtain of water¬ 
fall into the daylight again. 

Of course, we must pay a, call 
on the ■ animals at Pets’ Corner, 
and having done so we shall find 
one of the entrances to the Fun 
Fair right alongside. So let us 
hurry in. 

But what shall we do first? 

DOWN WITH A SPLASH 

If it is thrills on water you seek 
there is the most exciting water- 
chute. After a steady climb you 
twitch round a couple of curves 
and then down—down—down, 
faster and faster, till you hit the 
water with a splash which can be 
heard all over the fair. And don’t 
forget to hold on tight at the next 
bend as you leave the water. The 
thrills are not over yet! 

You must not miss the World 


Cruise either, and that is on water, 
too, though a different kind of 
voyage. • You embark in a little 
boat in a fast-running stream 
which sweeps you into a cavern 
and along past the buildings and 
landscapes of many lands from 
Switzerland to India. You have to 
be alert not to miss anything. 

Then comes the children’s 
enclosure called Brighton at 
Battersea, and next you can take 
a breathless choice of the Crazy 
Cottage, where the floors all lean 
the wrong way, or a ride on the 
Moon rocket. And there’s also 
the Big Dipper; you are guided to 
it by the screams and laughter of 
its passengers. 

If you are brave you will try the 
Rotor, whieh is an enormous red 
drum. You stand round the edge 
inside it and it starts to revolve, 
faster and faster and then the 
floor sinks, away from you and 
you are left hanging (by centri¬ 
fugal force, of course) to the wall. 
The experts can stand on the wall 
as it spins and lean out at right 
angles almost. It looks like a 
miracle, but you can do it. Or 
you can just go inside and laugh 
at other people doing it. 

Wherever you go and whatever 
o. it’s fun from first to last 
at Battersea by the Thames. 


Crazy Cottage, beneath the Tree Walk, looks weird enough from the 
outside. But wait till you get inside ... 
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SNAIL PACE 

gucH is the congestion in 

' London streets today that 
the latest type of bus, for all 
its 130 horse-power, averages 
only a few m.p.h. faster than 
the old two-horse bus that dis¬ 
appeared in 1911. 

Pointing out this astonishing 
fact the other day. Sir John 
Elliot, Chairman of London 
Transport, said he was some¬ 
times sorely tempted to char¬ 
ter six or seven horse-buses 
and put them back on the 
streets as a protest. 

The ever-increasing traffic in 
our cities poses one of the 
most vexing problems of our 
time. Unless it is solved fairly 
soon, our streets will see solid 
masses of vehicles moving not 
at horse-bus speed but at snail 
pace. 


SNAIL DIET 

PARTY of adventurous 
Frenchmen have tried 
living in a cave for a fortnight 
to see if they could survive on 
food found only on the spot. 

One of the men soon gave 
up, but the others success¬ 
fully finished the experiment, 
though somewhat reduced in 
weight. 

The feast of the fortnight 
was a hedgehog, cooked in 
herbs over a wood fire. But 
mostly they lived on snails— 
eaten raw. 

These modern cave-men did 
what they had set out to do, 
but probably at the cost of 
never wanting to eat another 
snail, even if cooked by the 
finest chef in France. 


MAN OF DREAMS 

“^o man alive has a greater 
genius for friendship than 
Tubby Clayton, founder of 
Toe H ; no man has done more 
to create friendship across the 
world through the love of Christ. 
His name, like that of Toe H, is 
a household word for countless 
thousands; but there are none 
who would not wish to know 
more of him and his great work. 
For this reason alone a warm 
welcome is ensured for a new 
book called Tubby Clayton, A 
Personal Saga, by Melville Har- 
court (Hodder and Stoughton, 
4s. 6d.). 

Canon Harcourt here brings 
up to date the story of this re¬ 
markable .clergyman and his 
worldwide work. It is a story 
of gallantry and inspiration and 
noble aims ; it is the story of a 
triumph of the human spirit over 
tragedy ; it is a story punctuated 
by tears and laughter. It is the 
story (to quote Canon Harcourt) 
of “a man of dreams who has 
had the impudence to believe 
that, under God’s hand, he could 
make them come true.” It is 
told here in a most entertaining 
way of which we can be sure 
Tubby Clayton heartily approves. 


Hard to swallow 

^STRicHES have notoriously 
W'onderful digestions, but 
they sometimes overdo things. 

, Examination which followed 
the death of an ostrich called 
Pdpe at the Monte Video Zoo 
revealed 465 coins, three Yale 
keys, nine screws, two tweezers, 
a pair of bicycle clips, a brooch, 
a belt buckle, a knitting needle, 
several pieces of metal, and a 
stone as big as a man’s fist. 

Alas, poor Pepe! All this was 
too much even for an ostrieh. 


Well done! 



Think on These Tilings 

"Deaders of the New Testa- 
ment can hardly fail to be 
impressed with the obvious sense 
of power that the first Christians 
possessed. They were only a 
small band at first, and yet they 
, achieved the most amazing 
triumphs. 

Their power was the power of 
the Holy Spirit. 

If we. read the Acts of the 
Apostles, which tells us about 
the early days of the Church, we 
find that those Christians relied 
on the power of the Holy Spirit. 

This power is available today, 
to change our lives. The more 
we know of Jesus, the more we 
try to serve him, the more we 
obey Him, the more will the 
power of God the Holy Spirit 
come to help and guide us. 

O. R. C. 


Marlene Marshall, at eleven, is 
the youngest member, and the 
only girl, in the East Grinstead 
and District Band, Sussex. She 
recently gained the Band’s cup 
awarded for the best progress 
in bandsmanship. 

Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
August 7, 1926 

T ORD B.alfour, like Sir Alfred 
Mond, is certain coal will 
come to its own again. What 
coal wants, what we all want, 
miners and owners and con¬ 
sumers, is a way of making coal 
more valuable by causing it to go 
farther. He speaks from a posi¬ 
tion of considerable scientific 
knowledge, and he declares that 
sooner or later chemical science 
will find out a way of making 
coal more convenient and more 
easily handled, and therefore a 
more valuable fuel. 


- ^ ''tS' 



THEY SAY. .. 

T USED to play cricket a little for 
Sussex a few years ago, and 
had a notice in my car window 
to the effect that more new 
members were needed and sub¬ 
scribers would be welcome. 
That is the way some of us feel 
about the Christian Church. 

Rev. David Sheppard 

lyroDERN forms of amusement, 
including radio and TV, 
are tending to lessen the number 
of people who will do things for 
themselves and for others. That 
is a great danger. 

Earl Attlee 

T HAVE always maintained that 
the bicycle is a nobler animal 
than the horse. If that is true 
the motor bicycle is still nobler. 

Lord Brabazon of Tara 


QUIZ CORNER | 

1. Who wrote, “I keep six f 

honest serving-men ♦ 
(They taught me all I f 
knew); j 

Their names are What | 
and Why and When J 
And How and Where | 
and Who.”? ' | 

2. What do the letters J 

P.L.A. stand for? | 

3. Rice, macaroni, tapioca, t 

sajgo—these all make i 
milk puddings. Do t 
they all grow from I 
plants of these names? I 

4. What is Orion’s belt? t 

5. Which English fruit has | 

its seeds on the out- f 
side? t 

6. How are railway-sleepers t 

kept from rotting? | 

Au’iwers on page 12 | 


Out and About 

Tt is a still, grey evening. Over 
the pleasant suburban gardens 
quite near the forest a solitary 
bat is swooping and changing 
direction with marvellous ease. 
It is hunting insects, including 
mosquitoes, and appears at 
evening whenever conditions are 
suitable. 

It is a Noctule, our largest bat, 
and much less often seen than 
the common little Pipistrelle. 
Though called the Great Bat, the 
Noctule's body is only about 
three inches long, but the out¬ 
spread wings of a fully grown 
one span more than a foot. 

After flying for up to two 
hours it will disappear for a rest 
in a tree, and start on another 
spell of hunting an hour or two 
before sunrise. 

Sometimes the Noctule bat 
may be seen hunting with 
swallows and swifts. It can fly 
as high as these birds, though 
not for nearly so long without 
resting. C. D. D. 



OUR HOMELAND 


The stately 18th-century house at Osterley, 
.Middlesex, which helongs to the National Trust 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Charles Lamb; wrote: A 
laugh is worth a hundred groans 
in any market. 


The Children's Newspaper, August 4, 1956 

Next Week’s 
Birthdays 

August 5 

Guy de Maupassant (1850- 
1893). Acknowledged as one of , 
the greatest short story writers. 
The characters he drew, especi¬ 
ally of Normandy peasants, 
showed wonderful powers of 
observation. 

August 6 

Alfred Lord Tennyson (1809- 
1892). Poet. One of our finest 
lyrical 
writers 
though he 
also p r o- 
duced much 
very ordin¬ 
ary verse. In 
his lifetime he 
was praised, 
perhaps to excess. But he re¬ 
mained a modest man to the end. 

August 7 

Stanley Weyman (1855-1928). 
Writer of popular romantic 
novels. He intended to be a 
barrister but his income was so 
scanty that he started to write. 
His novels, such as A Gentleman 
of France, The Man in Black, 
and Under the Red Robe, reveal 
his wide knowledge of French 
history and his ability to tell a 
good story. 

August 8 

Thomas Anstey Guthrie 
(1856-1934). Author and play¬ 
wright. Under his pen-name, 
F. Anstey, he wrote Vice Versa, 
one of the most famous school 
stories of its day, in which father 
and son change places. 

August 9 

Thomas Telford (1757-1834). 
Engineer. Starting as a farm 
boy in Scotland, he became 
apprenticed 
to a stone 
mason- and 
studied archi¬ 
tecture and 
engineering. 
And his repu¬ 
tation rests 
upon his en- 
g i n e e r i n g 
works. He 
built the 
Caledonian Canal, undertook 
harbour works, constructed 
bridges and canals. The roads 
he built vastly improved coach 
travel and his Menai Suspension 
Bridge was one of the greatest 
engineering feats of its time. 

August 10 

Herbert Hoover (1874). 
Thirty-first President of the 
United States. He was in office 
from 1929-1933, a period which 
coincided with the onset of the 
Great Depression. He founded 
the Hoover Library at his old 
university—Stanford, California. 

August 11 

Richard Mead (1673-1754). 
Eminent physician of his day 
and an early advocate of isolat¬ 
ing people with infectious 
diseases. Doctor to the Royal 
Family, he attended Queen Anne 
on her deathbed. The Children’s 
Hospital in Great Ormond Street 
stands on the site of his London 
home. 
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Pony for four 

The Good Quads—Bridget, Frances, Elizabeth, and Jennifer— 
were given a pony for their eighth birthday. Notv they are 
learning to ride it at their home at Nettleton, Wiltshire. 


Boat the Vikings gave us 


IN THE EARLY DAYS OF 
THE FLYING DOCTOR 


.Many centuries have passed 
since the fierce Vikings sighted the 
tali clifTs of Yorkshire and 
journeyed across the North Sea 
in sturdy longboats which had 
striped sails and ferocious figure¬ 
heads. 

But something of those days still 
survives in the speech and customs 
of the fisherfolk, and in a fishing 
boat known as. the coble. This has 
developed from the craft used by 
the Vikings, and it is just what the 
fishermen need when facing the 
huge waves which pound the East 
Coast. 

Cobles are used where there are 
open beaches—at Robin Hood’s 
Bay, Runswick, Staithes, Flam- 
borough, Filey. They were 
developed for landing stern-on. 

.MODERN-DAY ADAPTION 

Older men on the coast can 
remember when cobles were rigged 
with a sail, which was set amid¬ 
ships as in the Viking craft. But 
today cobles have been adapted 
for engines. The forward section 
of the boat is the same, but the 
stern has been changed to take 
a propeller. 

Cobles have thick planking— 
anything up to an inch—and they 
face the angriest seas without a 
shudder. Larch is used for plank¬ 
ing and good English oak for the 
ribs and bottom. 

From mid-March to October the 
cobles are used for crab fishing, 
and during the winter there is line 
fishing for cod. A Flamborough 
fisherman will tell you that only 
the coble can be used at this point 
of the coast, 

.At the head of the Flamborough 
slipway is a power winch for 
hauling the boats out of the water. 
Until quite recently donkeys were 
used for carrying the catch from 
the boats, and every fisherman had 
one. Today this work is also done 


by the winch, the fish being pulled 
up the steep slope in a wooden box 
on runners. 

The cobles are launched on 
greased skids, for if there is a 
northerly gale the boats have to 
be pulled farther up the shore, ft 
is not unknown for waves to reach 
above the slipway. 

But these stout craft are getting 
fewer on the Yorkshire coast. 
Inshore fishing is not as popular 



A Yorkshire coble, developed 
from the Viking longboat 

as it used to be, and, in any case, 
larger craft, especially the Scottish 
keel boat, are being used. 

The coble performed good ser¬ 
vice, Ideas tested from the days 
of the Vikings went into its con¬ 
struction, and, like the original 
longboats of the Norse adven¬ 
turers, it is happy in the roughest 
seas. 


CHOIRBOYS OF MANY 
NATIONS 

An international choir of 6000 
boys, from European countries, 
the U.S.A., Canada, and Japan, 
recently gave an impressive con¬ 
cert in Paris at the Velodrome 
d'Hiver, a winter cycle racing 
stadium. They sang music by Bach 
and Mozart, conducted by Mon¬ 
seigneur Maillet, Director of the 
Little Singers of - the Wooden 
Cross, During rehearsals he had 
to instruct them in five different 
languages. 


Swiss school 
builds Greek 
theatre 

To have an open-air theatre has 
for many years been the wish of 
the International School in 
Geneva. After several years of 
hoping and planning, the work 
finally started in January 1955, 
with the Epidaure theatre in 
Greece as a model. 

The whole school, consisting of 
660 pupils of 49 nationalities, 
helped to build it. Many of them 
devoted a great part of their free 
time and all those who had 
worked for more than 20 hours on 
the theatre received a badge. 

After a year and a half of hard 
work, the theatre has been com¬ 
pleted. With its 14 “steps” it 
can scat about 2000 people, and it 
was crowded for the official open¬ 
ing, celebrated with performances 
by a number of pupils. First came 
a scene from Sophocles’ Pbilo- 
clete, in Greek. Then came a 
pantomime made from an old 
French song, scenes from Shakes¬ 
peare’s Much Ado About Nothing, 
and excerpts from Gershwin’s 
Porgy and Bess. 

This theatre project was financed 
by the school, its friends, and the 
Canton of Geneva. Contributions 
were made not only in cash but 
also in kind. For instance, the 
Geneva authorities supplied nearly 
6000 lorry-loads of earth. 

RELIC OF ESCAPE 

A pear-shaped wine bottle of 
glazed earthenware made for John 
Tomes of Long Marston, Glouces¬ 
tershire, in the 17th century has 
been sold in London. It is of par¬ 
ticular historic interest because 
John Tomes sheltered King 
Charles II during his escape after 
the Battle of Worcester in 1651. 

The king was disguised as a 
servant, but nearly betrayed him¬ 
self by his - clumsiness in the- 
kitchen. It is possible that the 
bottle was in use then and that 
he may even have drunk from it. 


One of the pioneers of the 
Royal Flying Doctor Service has 
been recalling his early trials and 
adventures in making mercy flights 
in the outback of Australia. 

He is Dr. K. St. Vincent Welch, 
now in private practice in a Tas¬ 
manian village, one of the intrepid 
few who had faith in Dr. Flynn, 
promoter of the Flying Doctor 
Service, and set out to prove him 
right at a time when many people 
thought the whole scheme imprac¬ 
ticable. 

As early as May 1928, Dr. Welch 
had travelled 20,000 miles by 
‘ air, mostly in a single-engined 
de Havilland, which had a cruising 
speed of only 80 m.p.h.. although 
it could reach 120 in a favourable 
wind. 

PRDJITIVE L.4NDING GROUNDS 

Outback landing grounds in 
those days were primitive places 
and full of risks. Often they were 
just flat salt pans w'here no air- 
I craft had ever attempted to land. 
Sometimes hundreds of anthills 
had to be moved to make a 400- 
yard landing strip. 

And isolated, indeed, were the 
people he thus served. For 
example, be once flew 250 miles 
from Cloncurry to Camoovveal, 
Queensland, in just over two 
hours; it was a journey which 
otherwise meant a week of travel¬ 
ling with five changes of horses. 

Making night flights to unknown 
rough landing grounds was par¬ 
ticularly dangerous and only 
undertaken for urgent cases. Dr. 
Welch has recalled how once he 
was guided into such a spot by 
car lights, and how his plane 
skimmed over the ground. 


A patient was dying and only 
an operation could save her. But 
between her and the doctor there 
was still a watercourse which had 
become a torrent after a storm. A 
local constable carried the doctor 
across on his back, afterwards 
returning to the aircraft to 
fetch the instru.ments and medical 
supplies. 

Dr. Wejeh then successfully per¬ 
formed the operation by the light 
of hurricane lamps. 

Another interesting item in his 
flying log records his passing over 
the area where the prosperous 
mining town of Mt. Isa now 
stands. Then, he wrote: “This 
area is waterless, arid, and mono¬ 
tonous as the surface of the Moon 
seen through a telescope.” 

This log is a record of the quiet 
courage and devotion of the men 
who created the Royal Flying 
Doctor Service. Little was heard 
of them at first, but by relieving 
isolated folk of the brooding fear 
of illness and accident, they have 
played a major part in developing 
Australia’s interior. 

SraLE OF THE BRAVE 

Dr. Welch looks back with 
admiring affection for these 
isolated folk. “We saw brave, 
smiling women, but they did not 
smile because it was brave to do 
so. It came to them naturally and 
they were the last people to think 
themselves brave.” 

Such are the kind of people for 
whom the Royal Flying Doctor 
Service today operates 12 high- 
powered radio stations which are 
in constant communication with 
nearly a thousand widely separated 
outposts. 
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' Look what I’ve caiight 

Young Paul Williams of Honor Oak Park, London, expects 
his dog to show some interest in the day’s catch from the 
' Pcckham Rye Pond. >, 


There’s a lot of tea in 
the Argentine 


Holidays with 
work 


Before many years have passed, 
Argentina may become a formid¬ 
able rival to Ceylon as the world’s 
leading exporter of tea. 

• In the last few years the num¬ 
ber of Argentine tea planters has 
increased from 800 to over 11,000, 
and last year they had 146 million 
bushes under cultivation com¬ 
pared with about six million in 
1950. 

At present the new industry is 
very much a gamble. Bushes do 
not yield for three years, and it is 
another, two before they are in full 
bearing, and at the end of it there 
may be a glut of tea on the market 
and ruin for the planters. 

Experts from India have said 
that the climate in the province of 
Misiones is better for growing tea 
than in either India or Ceylon. 


Samples of Argentine tea sent to 
the International Tea House in 
London have been found to be as 
good as Indian tea. 

Argentina’s annual consumption 
of tea is 3000 tons—once all im¬ 
ported. By 1959 she expects to 
produce as much as this, plus a 
surplus of 13,000 tons for export. 
However, she will soon have rivals 
herself, because other South 
American countries plan to enter 
the industry. 


LAST SPURT OF STEAM 

All passenger trains on Dutch 
railways are now electrified. The 
last steam passenger train made a 
ceremonial trip from Rotterdam 
to Amsterdam, drawn by a 1911 
locomotive at over 55 miles an 
hour. 


During the Long Vacation ex¬ 
peditions are going out from 
Oxford this year to Socotra, an 
island 200 miles off the Arabian 
coast, to the mountain villages of 
Iraqui Kurdistan, and to south¬ 
eastern Turkey. 

The Socotra party intend to 
carry out some blood tests which 
will be useful for medical 
research. Conversation w’ill have 
to be between those members of 
the party and the few islanders 
who speak' Arabic, for the island 
has a special language of its own. 
The party will have to keep their 
^^eyes and ears open for scorpions 
‘ and poisonous spiders which lurk 
in the scrub of the upper moun¬ 
tains, and have a bite which kills 
both men and camels. 

The Kurdistan party will study 
agricultural methods in a district 
in which some of the mountains 
, are 12,000 feet high. 

The party going to Turkey will 
journey across the great salt 
desert of the central plateau in 
search of various forms of animal 
life in caves—creatures which have 
lost their sight and colour through 
living in darkness. 


ANTARCTIC MEN IN 
TRAINING 

An icefield 5700 feet up in the 
Southern Alps of New Zealand is 
to be the training ground for Sir 
Edmund Hillary’s Antarctic team. 
High above the Upper Tasman 
Glacier, they will practise the 
operations that they will carry out 
when they establish a supply dump 
10,000 feet up on the icy South 
Polar plateau. 

Important exercises in the team’s 
training will be communication 
between aircraft, radio-equipped 
sledges, the forward depot, and 
headquarters. To make their exer¬ 
cises even more realistic, the actual 
radio equipment to be used later 
in the Antarctic will be temporarily 
installed 300 miles away. , 
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ALL ABOARD THE 
MOVING BELT 


A new way of transporting pas¬ 
sengers more smoothly is to be 
tried in New York and other 
American cities. Called the 
Carveyor, it is claimed to be the 
solution of the problem of mov¬ 
ing great numbers of passengers on 
big city railways during rush-hour 
periods. 

As shown by a 
already demonstrated 
in London, passengers 
reach one end of a 
platform which is 
really a moving belt 
60 feet long, and then 
step on it. The speed 
of this moving plat¬ 
form is exactly H 
miles an hour. Along¬ 
side, another belt 
moving at precisely 
the same speed de¬ 
livers a stream of cars, 
each able to seat eight 
people, four aside. 

These cars arrive 
bumper to bumper, 
but are not attached 
to each other. 

Passengers step into 
the nearest car and 
the doors are shut 
automatically as soon 
as the end of the moving belt is 
reached. After that, each car 
meets a series of rollers which 
increase its speed to 15 miles an 
hour till the end of the journey, 
when similar rollers gradually slow 
down the Carveyor to.H miles an 
hour. 


As soon as it reaches the pas¬ 
senger belt, the occupants alight 
without any sense of forward 
movement, car and platform being 
at exactly the .same speed. When 
they come to the end of their con¬ 
veyor belt they step off, as easily 
as from an escalator, to reach the 
.station exit. 

The New York installation 


will link Times Square with the 
Grand Central Station, the whole 
track between the two points in 
itself an endless belt. 

It is said to be capable of deal¬ 
ing with about 36,000 passengers 
an hour instead of the . present 
23,000. 



ST ANNE’S LITTLE LINE 
A new attraction at the Lan¬ 
cashire seaside resort of St. Anne’s- 
on-Sea is a miniature railway 
running for a third of a mile 
between the promenade and the 
miniature golf course. 

Its single track has a gauge of 
15 inches, and the train is drawn 
by a green locomotive named 
Princess Anne. 


SPANISH SILENCE 
Madrid is to follow the lead of 
Paris and other Continental cities 
and ban hooters. 

Drivers In the Spanish capital, 
often considered the noisiest in 
Europe, use their hooters all day 
and ail night. But after the 15th 
of this month the police will take 
steps to make .sure they remain 
silent. 


THE SHACKLETON SAGA—new picture-story of a great Antarctic explorer (10) 



By April 1916 the explorers’ camp was 
reduced to an ice raft only 120 yards wide, 
and they had been obliged to kill their dogs 
for food. They took to their three small 
boats and set a course for deserted Elephant 
Island, 100 miles away. The sea was very 
rough and they had to bail continuously. 
Some of them, unaccustomed for months to 
a boat’s motion, were seasick. 


CHIP THI5 
ICE OFF OR 
THE WEIGHT 
WILL SINK 
US/ 



With the wind behind them they made rapid pro¬ 
gress. But Shackleton, afraid they might pass the 
island at night without seeing it, ordered his tiny 
fleet to heave'td, and throw out floating anchors. 
They passed a terrible night. Spray froze on the 
boats and its added weight threatened to sink 
them. They were all sulFering from* utter ex¬ 
haustion and exposure, and some of.them from 
frostbite. A few men became delirious. 


Next day they sighted Elephant Island and 
landed the following morning.' But it would 
have been hopeless to await rescue here. 
Shackleton decided that he and five others 
must take the strongest boat and try to 
reach South Georgia, 800 miles away, to 
find a ship in which to return for the others. 
Prevailing winds, they hoped, would give 
them a chance of getting there. 


Twenly-eiglit lives depend on the men in the James Caird. See next 'week’s instalment 


The “ Boss ” chose as his crew’ for this desperate 
venture Commander Worsley, a skilful navigator, 
and the sailors Tom Crean, H. McNeish, Tim 
Macarty, and J. Vincent. Shackleton’s old friend 
Frank Wild was left in charge of the 22 men who 
were to live on Elephant Island until a ship came 
to take them off. With a month’s rations, the 
heroic six set out in the whale-boat, James Caird, 
to face the tempests of the Southern Ocean. 
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Grand serial about the popular radio schoolboy 

THANKS TO 
JENNINGS 

By Anthony Buckeridge 


Mr. Wilkins is looking after a 
guinea pig which Atkinson’s 
grandmother has left at the school. 
Jennings finds it, hut then loses it 
again^ 

10. Search party 

^^HEN Jennings arrived back at 

’ school he began once again 
to ponder over the whereabouts of 
his secret pet. 

“It must be somewhere. It can't 
just have vanished into thin air, 
Darbi,” he confided to his friend 
that evening. “And nobody else 
can have found him or we should 
have heard about it by now.” 

A puzzled frown gathered on 
Darbishire’s brow. 

“How's he managing for food, 
I’d like to know? It’s some days 
since he beetled off without saying 
goodbye, so if he’s still around 
these parts he must be getting a 
bit peckish by now.” 

“Look at it this way, Darbi. 
Put yourself in F. J. Saunders’ 
place,” Jennings reasoned as the 
dormitory bell sounded and they 
went upstairs to bed. “Supposing 
you got lost and were wandering 
about in search of board and 
lodging, where would you go?” 

Darbishire wrinkled his nose in 
thought. “I’d probably snoop 
round the pig-food bins, or make 
a bee-line for the kitchen garden.” 

“Exactly,” Jennings agreed. 
“You wouldn’t stay indoors at all. 
We’ve been looking in the wrong 
places. I bet you what you like, 
F. J. Saunders has gone off to the 
school vegetable plot looking for 
greens and things.” 

New plans 

As they prepared for bed 
Jennings sketched out new plans 
for a thorough search of the 
kitchen garden the following day. 
There would be half an hour to 
spare between the end of football 
and the beginning of afternoon 
school. That should be long 
enough to make their way along 
the rows of Spring vegetables, 
scrutinising every leaf for some 
sign of the missing pet. 

“That’s what we’ll do, then,” 
Jennings whispered to Darbishire 
as Mr. Carter came in to put out 
the dormitory light. “Buck up 
and get changed as fast as you can 
after football, and then we’ll 
beetle off on our hunting expedi¬ 
tion while the coast’s clear.” 


The search for Saunders turned 
out to be a more hazardous task 
than the organiser of the expedi¬ 
tion had supposed. After a fruit¬ 
less search of the potting shed, the 
two boys made their way on hands 
and knees along the rows of vege¬ 
tables, examining each leaf for 
some sign of the missing pet. It 
was slow, back-breaking work, and 
.after a while Darbishire began to 


feel that their quest was in vain, 
“This is hopeless, Jen,” he 
complained. “I’ve searched these 
beetroots leaf by leaf, and there 
just isn’t a whisker of him any¬ 
where. I vote we ...” 

“Ssh, Darbi! Ssh!” 

“What did you say?” Darbi¬ 
shire demanded loudly, looking up 
from his beetroot. 

“I said ‘ Ssh ’! Didn't you hear 
a swooshing scritch-scratch sort of 
sound coming out of the turnips? 
Listen!” 



Jennings and Darbishire stalking 
their quarry 

They knelt in silence, holding 
their breath and straining their 
ears for any tell-tale sounds. After 
ten seconds Darbishire gave up the 
unequal struggle and let out his 
pent-up breath. 

"Pheeewl Sorry, Jen, 1 just 
couldn’t hold it any longer!” 

The miniature explosion had an 
unexpected result. There was a 
sudden fluttering of the turnip 
tops away to their left as though 
some animal had taken fright. 

“There he is!” Jennings croaked 
in a voiceless whisper. “Look at 
those leaves shaking. There’s 
something under them right 
enough!” 

Caught!. 

Moving with extreme care, they 
rose to their feet and tip-toed their 
way. across the Spring greens until 
they reached the turnip patch. 
Jennings crouched down and 
beckoned to Darbishire to take up 
a position on the opposite edge 
of the plot, ready to block the way 
of escape in his direction. Then, 
edging back the leaves where he 
knew their quarry must be, he 
caught sight of a moving bundle 
of fur. With a quick, deft move¬ 
ment he hoisted the animal clear 
of the surrounding foliage—and 
found himself holding a medium¬ 
sized ginger-coloured cat in his 
arms. 

"Oh fish-hooks!” he exclaimed 
in dismay. “It’s only George III 
after all!” 


There was no doubt about ^ the 
identity of ihe cat. Matron’s 
ginger tom, ■ George III, was a 
well-known member of the Linbury 
community. 

Jennings shook his head in self- 
reproach. “Tut! I ought to have 
guessed, I suppose. Matron says 
he often comes into the kitchen 
garden in the afternoon.” 

Poor mixers 

A sudden look of alarm passed 
over Darbishire’s features as his 
friend replaced the cat among 
the turnip tops. 

“I say, Jen. Do you think it’s 
safe to let him go wandering 
around like that?. Supposing 
F. J. Saunders is somewhere in 
the garden after all! Cats and 
guinea pigs don’t mix, you know.” 

Darbishire had certainly raised a 
point. 

“You pick him up then, Darbi, 
while I get on with the search,” 
Jennings suggested. “You may 
have to look after him for some 
time yet.” 

The worried look returned to 
Darbishire’s eyes. “But I can’t, 
Jen. The bell will be going for 
afternoon school in about ten 
minutes.” 

“We’ll have to press on with 
the hunt pretty wizard quickly, 
that’s all then,” was Jennings’ 
comment. His glance followed the 
rows of cabbages to the gate at the 
far end of the garden. Suddenly 
his expression changed. 

“Crystallised cheesecakes!” he 
exclaimed. 

Roof level attack 

“What’s up? Seen something?” 
asked Darbishire, straining his 
eyes in the wrong direction. 

Jennings nodded silently. 

“F. J. Saunders?” came the 
hopeful query. 

“No; L. P. Wilkins. He’s just 
coming through the gale and I 
should say he’s getting up steam 
for a roof level attack, from the 
look of him.” - 

Mr. Wilkins’ attention had first 
been drawn to the fact that some¬ 
thing unusual was afoot when, 
having finished his cup of tea in 
the dining-hall, he had made his 
way upstairs to his study. A 
message from Mr. Pemberton- 
Oakes had informed him that 
Atkinson’s grandmother would be 
calling during the afternoon to 
take away the guinea pig which, 
mindless of school rules, she had 
left in his charge. 

Mr. Wilkins was almost sorry to 
hear that his stock-rearing duties 
were coming to an end. The least 
he could do was to make sure 
that the little animal was well 
supplied with food for the return 
journey. With this in mind he 
entered his study and removed Ihe 
lid of the box which did duty as a 
cage . . . All was in order. 

Reprimand 

It was then that he glanced out 
of the window, which commanded 
a clear view over the hedge and 
into the kitchen garden b’eyond. 

He turned and hurried from the 
room, slamming the door shut 
behind him with a thud. But in 
his haste to catch the furtive 
crawlers, he completely forgot to 
replace the lid on the guinea pig’s 
box. 

“What are you boys doing in 



Back to Ancient Egypt 

Robert Parsons is keenly interested in Ancient Egyptian 
history and is painting scenes to illustrate it on’the walls of 
his school at Portslade, Sussex. He has also made himself 
an Ancient Egyptian costume to work in. 


the kitchen garden?” the master 
demanded angrily as he stamped 
his way up towards the small- 
game hunters. “You know per¬ 
fectly well you’re out of bounds. 
You haven’t had permission to 

The angry tone faltered for 
a moment and a note of bewilder¬ 
ment crept into the master’s voice 
as he demanded: “And what, in 
the name of thunder, are you 
nursing that cat for, Darbishire?” 

The boy gave a little nervous 
laugh; “Nothing, sir. I—er—I 
picked him up because—well, we 
didn’t really think it was safe to 
let him go wandering about all 
over the place.” 

Mr. Wilkins raised one eyebrow. 
“Not safe! What are you talking 
about, you silly little boy?” 

Darbishire clasped the purring 
animal more tightly to his chest 
and made no reply. 

“1 don’t know what ridiculous 
game you boys are playing, but 
whatever it is Tm not going to 
have it!” Mr. Wilkins went on. 


“Go up to my room and wait for 
me there!” 

“Yes, sir.” 

There were still a few minutes 
left before the bell was due for 
afternoon school when the two 
boys reached the door of .Mr 
Wilkins’ study. 

Jennings opened the door and 
advanced into the room. “The 
trouble is, of course, that he won’t 
believe us when we tell him we’ve 
found a guinea pig.” 

“We haven’t found one—we’ve 
lost one!” Darbishire pointed out. 
“And how can we prove there 
ever was a . . .” 

“Wow!” 

Jennings’ sudden shout of sur¬ 
prise cut across the gloomy fore¬ 
bodings. In two bounds he had 
crossed the room and stooped to 
pick up a small fuiry bundle from 
the hearthrug. 

“Here he is, look! Here's F. J. 
Saunders, himself, in person! As 
large as life!” 

To be continued 
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REPCBIIC OF 7000 ISIAMDS 


The Republic of the Philippines 
recently celebrated the tenth anni¬ 
versary of its independence from 
the United States. 

Tlie two countries parted in a 
friendly spirit, ten years ago, for 
the U.S. had eneouraged the 
growth of democracy in these 
islands after taking them oyer 
from Spain in the Spanish- 
American War of 1898. Now the 
young Republic, under the Presi¬ 
dency of 49-year-old Ramon 
Magsaysay, is a firm supporter of 
the United States in the Far East. 

NAMELESS ROCKS 

The Philippines Republic con¬ 
sists of over 7000 islands stretching 
about 1200 miles from north to 
south. But fewer than 500 of them 
have an area of more than a 
square mile, and some 2500, mere 
rocks, have no names. Their total 
area is 115,000 square miles, and 
the biggest is Luzon, nearly 41,000 
square miles in extent. Manila, 
the biggest city, with a population 
of over one million, is in the island 
of Luzon. 

The Republic has a population 
of nearly 22 million people, who 
speak some 90 different languages 
and dialects. But Tagalog, English, 
and Spanish are the official lan¬ 
guages. Seven out of every ten 
Filipinos are farmers, growing rice 


for use at home, and hemp, coco¬ 
nuts, sugar, rubber, coffee, cocoa, 
and fruits for sale abroad. 

Since attaining independence the 
Republic has made notable social 
progress. War is being waged 
against the killing diseases of 
tuberculosis and malaria, and the 
islanders are proud, too, of their 
schools. Fifty years ago only one- 
tenth of the Filipinos could read 
and write. Today more than two- 
thirds of the young people are 
literate. 


TRIUMPH FOR THE 
YOUNGEST CHOIR 

The FIull Orpheus Junior Choir 
was formed only four years ago, 
and many of the early rehearsals 
had to be held in the home of Mrs. 
Winifred Ashton, the founder and 
conductor. At the Llangollen 
International Eisteddfod it won 
first prize in the class for children’s 
choirs not more than 60 strong and 
all under 16. Some of the best 
choirs in England and from the 
Continent were competing. 

Nelson (Lancs) Junior Choir was 
second, and the London Co-opera¬ 
tive Choir was third. The Hull 
Orpheus Choir was the youngest 
choir competing. 
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100 World or 50 British Ools.; 20 1955-56 
issues—mixed or cols, (choose); 10 American 
Pictorials or 30 African Cols.; 20 World 
('ominems., or 15 .Colonial Coinmems.; 
Us. Zealand Health Set for 1945, '46, *47 
or '48 (choose): 10 World Centenaries or 
10 ^.£. Coronations. 

(Extra gifts—7d. each.) 

J. B. MORTON (CN), 182 WallerRd.,S.E.14 


TDCC on BRITISH COLONIAL 
rntC ZU A FOREIGN STAMPS 

Including latest issues of Queen’s reign free 
to all requestiug my Bargain Approval Books 
of Stamps. Modern only, and enclosing 2i6. 
stamp. Beaders in Australia, ^ew Zealand, 
South Africa, West Indies. Canada, U.S.A., 
write to me enclosing 6d. in stamps of your 
country for my Special Packet (tree) and 
Approvals. 

C. J. CANNON 

16 Goldsmid Rd.,Tonbridge, Kent^ England ■ 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 

Large pictorial stamps 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
, each, Particnlara, Stamp. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. (Price list 6d. post free.)'- 
Cigarette Card C-oUections and. accumula¬ 
tions bought. • 

Mr*. M. B. SMITH, : 

Bourton, Bishops Cannings, Devizes, Wilts. 
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SPORTS SHORTS 


J([en ' Grieves, Lancashire’s 
popular cricket all-rounder, 
is hoping for sunshine on Wed¬ 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, for 
he is taking his benefit at Black¬ 
pool, against Northants. An Aus¬ 
tralian from Sydney, he played for 
New South Wales before joining 
Lancashire in 1949. During his 
career he has scored over 11,000 
runs and taken more than 200 
wickets. He is also one of the 
safest catchers in cricket—and 
Soccer, for he is a goalkeeper with 
Bolton Wanderers. 

0N Saturday, 25 Rugby players 
will leave by air for Buenos 
Aires to take part in the com¬ 
bined Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities’^tour of the Argentine. 
Among the players will be Michael 
Smith, the Dark Bines’ cricket 
captain, who has set up a record by 
scoring three centuries in three 
successive inter-Varsity matches. 


Young cox 



Norwich Amateur Rowing Club 
have one of the smallest co.xes in 
the country — 12-year-old Jane 
Sursham. She has been with the 
club for two years and as she 
cannot swim, always wears a life¬ 
jacket when she is out with the 
crew. 

^NN Haydon, 17-year-oId Bir- 
rhingham girl, has been 
awarded the Victor Barna Trophy 
by the English Table Tennis 
Association for her magnificent 
performances during the past 
season. 


Jn 1937 Sid Ferris set up the 
1000 miles cycling record. It 
was recently beaten—for the first 
time—by Arthur Render, a York- 
shireman living in Birmingham. 
His time of 2 days 16 hours 12 
minutes beat the existing record 
by nearly 61 hours. To prepare 
for this herculean effort, Arthur 
Render covered more than 24,000 
miles in training during the winter. 

Earning their 
holiday 

^HE children of Napier Junior 
Mixed School, in East Ham, 
London, fully deserved the day off 
awarded to them recently by the 
School Governors. Although the 
school only opened three years 
ago, the school's sports teams have 
beaten all primary children in the 
borough at football, athletics, and 
swimming. So enthusiastic are 
they that teachers often come to 
school at weekends to help them 
in their practice. 

Jn a fortnight's time Lew Hoad 
will be sailing to America in 
the Queen Mary to try to achieve 
something that only one other man 
has done. Already holder of the 
Australian, French, and Wimble¬ 
don tennis singles championships, 
Hoad will be all out to add the 
American title to the list. The only 
other person to win the four major 
tennis titles in one year is Donald 
Budge, in 1938. 

t^jEVENTEEN-YEAR-OLD Nick Mor¬ 
gan, one of our most promis¬ 
ing shot-putters, is more concerned 
with his future achievements than 
his present ones. Although still a 
junior and therefore eligible to use 
the light shot, this Croydon lad 
does nearly all his training with the 
16 lb. weight. Already he has put 
the heavier shot 47 feet 5 inches. 

Athletes at sea 

Although they spend long spells 
at sea, the crew of the Nor¬ 
wegian oil tanker, Tarim, still get 
plenty of athletics. On the deck 
they have marked out a 60-metre 
running track and built a portable 
swimming pool; they also prac¬ 
tise shot-putting and high jump¬ 
ing. 


In the nets 



A fine action pictme of Alan 
Oakman, the Sussex and England 
batsman, at practice in the nets 
at Hove. 

F!hve Martin, 15-year-old Hamp¬ 
ton Grammar School boy. is 
one of the youngest and most 
promising oarsmen on' the Thames. 
A few weeks ago he stroked a 
Twickenham Rowing Club crew 
for the first time in an open event, 
earning the praise of Ernest Barry, 
fornter world sculling champion. 

Pat is hopeful 

Pat Neil, who was capped for 
England's amateur Soccer 
team when he was 17, is anxiously 
waiting the results of his G.C.E. 
v^dyanced Level Examination. If 
it is good news he receives next 
week, Pat intends to go to Cam¬ 
bridge to study modern languages 
and history;—and, to play for 
Pegasus, the combined university 
Soccer team. 

gAMMY Crooks, forruer England 
right-winger and now player- 
manager of Gresley Rovers, has 
two sons following in his foot¬ 
steps. Howard, 19-year-oId wing- 
half, plays for his father’s club, 
while 17-year-old Stuart, also ah 
outside-right, is having trials with 
Wolverhampton Wanderers, after 
playing last season for Gresley 
Rovers. 


Phis weekend six of Britain’s 
best tennis pJayers will be 
leaving for a world tour. They 
are John Barrett, Roger Becker, 
Billy Knight, and Michael Davies, 
with Angela Buxton and Shirley 
Bloomer. They will appear in the 
chief .tournaments in the U.S.A., 
Australia, India, and the Middle 
East, before returning in the New 
Year. This is the most extensive 
team tour ever sponsored by the 
Lawn Tennis Association, but the 
experience gained should prove 
invaluable to these young players. 

0NE of the most important pre- 
Olympics international ath¬ 
letics meetings takes place on 
Saturday and Monday, when 
Great Britain meet a full Czecho¬ 
slovakian team at the White City, 
London. In Prague a fortnight 
ago, London’s men team were 
beaten, but our women athletes 
gained a fine victory. 



Up and over 

At a recent sports meeting at Motspur Park, Surrey,’Ruth 
Holmes of the Wimbledon Technical College won the High 
Jump event at four feet six inches. 
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Three cheers for Brooke Bond. 

P fM'' Best news for months. Picture cards from \ 

the wonderful series‘Out into Space’arc '' 8 m 

nowinsertedinevery packet of P.G. Tips, nU 

as well as in ‘Choicest’ and ‘Edglets’ blends. ^ 

This means more opportimities for collecting—more chances for 
swopping to complete your set. 

•Out into Space’ is a series of 50 beautifully produced, informa¬ 
tive picture cards to answer your questions on space matters.' Albums 
to hold the complete series obtainable from grocers—price 6 d. 


\ou will find a pictuhe card in &/e\y j^deef 

Brooke Bond 

CHOICEST’ ‘EDGLETS’ P.G. Tips 


n<SM£/ 


‘OUT INTO SPACE’ 

picture cards now in 


RC.Ti 
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zoo NEWS 


Babies in the news at Whipsnade 


’fliE new Children’s Zoo at Whip- 
shade has an, , interesting 
"problem ” baby. He is Christo¬ 
pher, five-month-old rhesus mon¬ 
key. Deserted by his mother, who 
lives with the rhesus community 
oil the “Tarzan Tree” out in the 
main zoo-park, Chris was rescued 
by keepers and given into the per¬ 
sonal. care of one of the Children’s 
Zoo hostesses, 19-year-old Joanna 
Turner. 


Bathtime for Christopher 

.Miss Turner gave the baby mon¬ 
key great care and attention. She 
bottle-fed him, and even took him 
to her- home at Dunstable each 
evening, snugly wrapped in 
blankets in a basket, so that she 
could give him his night-feeds. 

Now Chris is thriving so well 
that he may soon become too big 
for handling in the enclosure. 
Officials hope then to be able to 


return him to the “Tarzan Tree.” 
But there is one possible snag. 
Will his relatives accept him back? 

“It may be that, being now 
tame, they will refuse to have 
him,” an official said. “ But we 
shall see. There are plenty of 
other possible homes for him if 
they don’t.” 

Visitors taking meals in the main 
restaurant in the zoo-park are 
again being entertained by the 
fallow deer herd which lives in the 
neighbouring paddock. The deer 
are very friendly animals at this 
season, and whenever they see 
people lunching, gather round the 
windows and wait while their 
leader, a fine stag whose antlers at 
the moment are only half-grown, 
taps on the pane to call a waiter’s 
attention. 

BIRTH OF A FAWN 

Usually the windows are opened 
and the deer thrust in their heads 
for a titbit, their favourite being a 
piece of warm toast. 

The other day diners had a 
pleasant surprise, for a charming 
little fawn was born right outside 
the windows. The new-born infant 
was able to. stand straight away, 
and the mother promptly took him 
well away from her companions 
and carefully groomed him. 

This month a calf is due to be 
born to the common hippos, 
Henry and Belinda. “The baby 
will be Belinda’s third,” said Mr. 
E. H. Tong, the superintendent. 
“Her first, born in 1952, was acci¬ 


dentally drowned soon after its 
birth—it got a leg caught in some 
wiring underwater. The second 
calf, Reggie, was born in May, 
1954, and was reared.” 

At the moment of writing Henry 
and Belinda—both two-tonners 
who came to Whipsnade from 
Kenya in 1950—are living to¬ 
gether. But in view of the ex¬ 
pected birth, Henry will shortly be 
isolated, lest his presence worry 
his wife. The baby, when it 
arrives, will weigh only about 60 
lb. or so. These animals, when 
mature, are valued at £1500 each. 

MEDICINE FOR MOHAN 

A special “pick-me-up” is being 
given just now to that other Whip¬ 
snade heavyweight, the male 
Indian rhinoceros, Mohan. It is 
something quite new in tonics, and 
has been prescribed by experts at 
the Royal Veterinary College. The 
tonic is in tablet form, each tablet 
being about the size of a penny. 
At present Mohan is being given 
15 of them each day, mixed in 
with his rations. So far he appears 
unaware of his “medicine.” 

Mohan came to the zoo-park in 
1947 when he was about five years 
old. In 1952 a mate, Mohini, was 
obtained for him. The pair live 
together very happily, and officials 
are very much hoping for the 
birth of a calf during the next 12 
months. If it takes place it would 
certainly be an “event” of prime 
importance, for rhinos rarely 
breed in captivity, craven Hill 


Pictures for the paper 

The Beacon is a 62-page magazine of the Banstead County 
Primary School, Surrey. It is illustrated in colour with lino 
cuts and all the work is done by the pupils themselves. 
Sally and Linda are two members of the editorial staff. 


VOICE FROM THE SEA 

Buoys which can receive and 
re-transmit weather forecasts to 
shipping are to be anchored at sea 
by the United States authorities. 
They will supplement the reports 
sent out by the weather ships main¬ 
tained by various nations in the 
Atlantic. 

The weather buoy, made of light 
non-magnetic metals, is about 23 
feet high and some ten feet wide. 
It contains electronic mechanism 
and an automatic radio transmitter. 
It can be anchored at depths as 
great as 3600 feet and its broad¬ 
casts can be picked up by ships 
800 miles away.' 


NEW STAMPS FOR 
BRITAIN 

Scotland, Wales, and Northern 
Ireland are to have their own dis¬ 
tinctive 2jd., 4d., and Is. 3d. 
stamps. Jersey, Guernsey, and the 
Isle of Man are to have a special 
2fd. stamp. 

The Queen’s head will still be 
the dominant feature of the design, 
but the borders will be symbols of 
the country of issue. 

The new stamps, available early 
next year, will be on sale only in 
the countries and islands they 
represent, but usable anywhere in 
Britain. 
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The Bran Tub 


THE GOOD OLD DAYS 

'J'he little girl looked up wearily 
from her homework. “I wish 
1 had been born hundreds of years 
ilSo,” she said. 

“Why?” asked mother. 

“Well, I would not have had so 
much history to learn.” 

SPOT THE ... 

TREE CREEPER, as it travels easily 
up the trunk of a tree seeking 
food. This quiet little bird moves 
with the same odd jerky manner 


THE SAME LETTERS 

The missing word in each sen¬ 
tence is an anagram of the one in 
capitals. What are the words? 
'J'hey are installing the new 

DYNAMO on-. 

Is he going to try and cross the 
OCEAN in that frail :-^—? 

You should exercise - 

before makina a bid at the 

AUCTION. 

You have completely - 

my new PISTOL. 

Answers in coht/jtn 5 


BARRELS OF FUN IN JACKOTOWN 



MRS. GOOSEYS SCHOOL 
M«s. Goosev keeps a model 

Boarding school, you know; 


bark. 

The tree 
creeper is 
about five 
inches long, 
with plumage 
t j//;.' ^ a mottled 
' brown above 

and white beneath. Its bill is long 
and slender, useful for penetrating 
the crevices in which it searches 
for insects and larvae. 

The tree creeper is often, very 
difficult to spot because its pro¬ 
tective colouring blends so well 
with the rough bark. 

OVERDOING IT 

“'William," said Daddy, “you 
really must stop exaggera¬ 
ting. If I've warned you about 
that once, I've told you a million 
times." 


as a mouse 
and clings 
closely to the All the pupils have to waddle 


AUTHORS IiN A CROSSWORD PUZZLE 




Nicely in a row. 

Quacking loudly all together. 

In the cold and wet. 

Or in mild and sunny weather. 
They are to be met. 

Mrs. Goosey likes her scholars 
All to dress in grey. 

And have nice white, turned-down 
collars 

Clean on every day. 

Reading, spelling, and reciting. 
They are taught with skill. 

And each one of them in writing 
Has to use a’ quill. - 

Mrs. Goosey's celebrated. 

Model boarding school. 

Which is charmingly located 
Near a shallow pool. 

Is declared to be my many 
Quite the very best 
And most up-to-date of any, : 
North, south, east, or west. 


The Jaekotown fete w.is not proving a great attraction. Hardly anyone 
: seemed to want to go, but really and truly hardly anyone knew' the fete was 
; on. The organisers were most despondent—until Jacko and Chimp offered . 
. their services—plus those of Baby and Bouncer. “ We'll need some barrels, 
some paper, and some crayons.” said Jacko. As soon as these w'ere provided 
he got to work. “ People will .soon know about the fete now,” he said, 
leading the way through the streets. Their success can he judged by the . 
fact that when they bad completed their tour the fete was so crow'ded that 
they' only' just managed to, get in themselves ! 


(^AN you say who 
wrote the seven 
books shown here ? 
If you answer cor¬ 
rectly their names 
w ill fit the crossword. 

in cohinin 5 


RIDDLE-ME-REE 

little brown owl has my first 
letter in it. 

So has the-stailing and so has the 
linnet; ' ; C 

The big tawny owl has the second. 
It hoots— 

“So have the sparrows, the ousels, 
the coots!” 

Whilst the third can be found in 
. the bird that is cooing— 

Of • course! The soft ringdove, 
• tenderly .wooing. 

The tiny blue tit has the fourth, 
Tam fold, 

The nightingale, too, whose song is 
pure gold. 

The fifth is in blackbird and bull¬ 
finch. Then, sobbing^' 

“Have you forgotten small me?” 
says the robin. 

“We have the sixth,” chirp the 
chaffinch and widgeon ... 

“ Us, too.” call the wagtail, the 
tits and the pigeon. 

But what shall we do for the 
seventh? A hush ... 

Then “You’ll find it in us,” say 
the kestrel and thrush. 

The eighth is so easy! You'll find 
it with luck 

In woodpecker and mallard—and 
any wild duck! 

And my whole little body is 
solved by the poet. 

He sings of me often. My ;iame.? 
You must know it! 

Answer in column 5 


GIPSY WAYS 
J WISH 1 were a gipsy. 

And could take my food out¬ 
doors; 

I'd live on pears and blackberries 
And sleep upon the moors. 

I’d often bring my babieTout 
To picnic in the wood; 

I think it makes them sturdy. 

And I'm sure it does them good. 


BEDTIME TALE 


ROVER TO THE RESCUE 


OTHER WORLDS 

Jn the evening Mars is in the east 
and Saturn is in the south¬ 
west. In the 



is low in the 
east and Mars 
is in the south. 
The . picture 
shows the 
Moon as it will 
appear 'at five o’clock on Saturday 
morning. August 4. 


he was leaving the hotel room 
on his way to the beach Billy 
noticed a length of round polished 
wood on the floor. 

“Just yvhat I want for Rover,” 
thought Billy. “He’ll love chasing 
after that.” And he took it dowti 
to the sands with him. 

Rover-had a-^rand time with it 
later, dashing into the sea, grab¬ 
bing it between his teeth and swim- 
morning Venus madly back to Billy. 

Soon it was time for lunch, and 
the boy and the dog began walking 
home. Rover still holding the piece 
of stick in his mouth. Once Billy 
took it out of the dog’s mouth and 
tried to throw it away, but Rover 
retrieved it and carried on as 
before. 


Mummy and Daddy were 
already in the lounge waiting for 
Billy, and Daddy gave Rover a 
pat as they walked in. 

“Been playing with the stick, 
boy?” he said, taking it from 
Rover's mouth. Then he started. 

“Where did you get this, Billy?” 

“I found it in our room,” said 
Billy. “Why?” 

“This is a piece from that old 
walking-stick that belonged to 
your grandfather. I broke the end 
off it yesterday, and as T-rather 
treasure that old stick I want to see 
if it can be repaired when we get 
home. What a good ' job you 
brought it back.” 

And as Billy looked at Rover he 
was sure that the dog gave a wink! 
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CIRCUMSTANCES ALTER 
CASES 

“Please, sir,” said a small boy, 
“will I be punished for 
something I haven’t done?” 

• “Of course not,” replied the 
Form-master, o 

: “Oh, good!” said the lad, look- 
, ing very relieved. “I didn’t do my 
homework last night.” 

FAMOUS FOLK 
article which holds things. 
And a statesman of great 
fame, 

Possess one thing in common, 
They share the very same name.. 
Who was he? 

Answer in column 5 
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NONSENSE RHYME 

“0NE September morning. 

In October in July, 

The Sunday thick upon the ground. 
The snow shone in the sky. 

The flowers were singing gaily. 

The birds were in full bloom; 

I went down in the cellar 
To clean an upstairs room. 

I looked a hundred miles away 
To a house just round the back. 
Alone it stood between two more 
And it was white-washed black. 

Edw ina Bradbury (aged 9 yeors) 

MORE TO THE POINT 
Phe cafe had been without a cook 

for some days. “We must ask 
for references,” said the manager’s 
wife, writing an advertisement. 

“Wouldn’t it be better,” replie’d 
the husband, “if they brought 
samples?” 

ANS'VFERS TO QUIZ CORNER 

1. Ruilyard Kipling (1865-1936), in the “ Jusl- 
So ” Stories. • 

2. Port of London Authority. The “ Port *' 
includes the tidal "waters up to Teddington. 

3. Rice grows from seed in Hooded fields in 
many parts. of the East. Macaroni is a 
wheat paste made into long tubes, then cut 
up, and comes from Italy. Tapioca is made 
from the roots of a plant also called the 
cassava or manioc growing ia SouthAmerica, 
Java and Malaya. Sago is made from the 
soft inner portion of the trunk of the sago 
palms, found in New Guinea and Malaya. 

4. Part of one of the constellations, 

5. The strawberry. 

6. By creosoling. The wood is placed in air¬ 
tight tanks, the air is pumped out and hot 
creosote run in under pressure. 

BRAN TUB ANSWERS 

Authors in a crossword puzzle> Across. 2 
Dickens. 4 (Mark) Twain. 5 (Jules) Verne. 
6 D^foe. 7 (Conan) 


Doyle. Down. 
Shakes peare. 3 
Stevenson 

The same letters. 
Monday, cauoe, 
caution, spoilt 
Famous folk. Clad* 
stone Bag. W. E. 
Gladstone 

Riddle*me-ree* Love* 

bird 
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Help Johnny get 
to the Sweetshop! 


iJotu 'wwi^ v7i4v (K yeavib auppUj oj- 

FREE CADBURY CHOCOLATE 

Johnny has 3d. to spend in the sweetshop. But first he must get there. Can yoi 
find the way? Take a pencil and mark the correct path he should follow. 
When you have done this, draw in the square marked “Sweets” what Johnny 
will buy with his 3d. Then cut round the dotted line. PRINT your name, age 
and address on a separate piece of paper and send it, together with the 
completed Maze and any Cadbury label, in a sealed envelope (postage 2id.) 
to “Sweetshop Maze”, Cadburys, Dept, 23, Bournville, Birmingham, to arrive 
not. later than August 31st. Prizes of a xohoh year's supply of Cadbury Chocolatt 
will be awarded to the 50 children who, in the judges" opinion, send in the best 
correct entries. This competition is open only to children under 16 living in Great 
Britain or Northern Ireland. A list of prize-winners may be had from Cadburys 
after September 7th. ' ,' . 

U! A TPU nUT month’s Cadbury Corner with another thrilling 

"HI vfi UU I competition and big chocolate prizes to be won! 

■---^SAVE THIS STAMP-^ 

A FREE GAME CF SKIDDABOARD OR CADBURY SNAP FOR A 
SET OF THREE STAMPS Are you saving the stamps which app^ 
ear in Cadbury Corner every month} If you have the sef, stick 
it on a postcardi print your name, address and choice of game 
on the cardandsendit (postage 2 d.) to 'Free Games*,Cadburys, 

Dept. 23, Bournville, Birmingham, 





















































































